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PROFESSOR FRANK L. CLAPP 
Of the State University Writes on 


Literature In Our Schools 


LITERATURE IN OUR SCHOOLS 


A recent report by a committee of English 
teachers in England refers to the impressions 
gathered by Professor F. W. Moorman, of 
Leeds, who said that in his wandering 
through Yorkshire, he discovered that, 

“While there was a hunger for poetry 
in the hearts of the people, the great 
masterpieces of our national song, the 
outcome of a traditional culture coming 
down from the time of the Renaissance, 
made little or no appeal to them.” 

“They were bidden to a feast of the 
rarest quality and profusion, but it con- 
sisted of food they could not assimilate. 
Spenser, Milton, Pope, Keats, Tennyson, 
all spoke. to them in language which 
they could not understand, and presented 
to them a world of thought and life in 
which they had no inheritance. But 
the Yorkshire dialect verse, which cir- 
culated through the dales in chapbook or 
Christmas almanack, was welcomed 
everywhere.” 

One wonders if the situation in America is 
not about the same as that found by Profes- 
sor Moorman in Yorkshire. How many of 
even our high school or college alumni, after 
all of their courses in literature, turn to 
Spenser or Milton or Shakespeare or Whit- 
tier or Poe as something with which to spend 
a pleasant evening? The attitude of many 
of us, perhaps, may be well described by the 
’ following familiar quotation from a student’s 
examination book,—‘“Scott spent pages upon 
pages in describing a country scene. This is 
very uninteresting, but it is intensely good 
literature.” In the same way, we have great 
faith in the high quality of the classics, but 
for too many of us they are “very un- 
interesting”’. 

Not only do many of us fail to even look at 
the classics again after our school days are 
past, but we do not even enjoy the more 
ordinary literature which when measured by 
the classics is of unquestioned quality 
though less widely recognized. Rather do 


we spend our time in reading very light 
fiction. 

It is not implied that the teaching of 
literature in our schools is an entire failure 
so far as the cultivation of proper tastes is 
concerned. There are many of our people 
who read and enjoy literature of the very 
highest quality. However, for the average 
high school or college alumnus, to say nothing 
of those who stop short of high school 
graduation, we fear that literature of the 
classic type has small attraction. 

Why the situation should be as set forth 
above is difficult to say. If anyone could 
suggest a teaching procedure that would 
insure on the part of the average student the 
development of a taste for literature of a 
type such as the classics, he would certainly 
bestow a boon upon society. Without failing 
to realize the difficulty of the undertaking, 
the writer is impressed by a suggestion made 
by the committee referred to above, which he 
believes might help in a small way. The 
suggestion is that literature, like geography, 
should be taught “‘from the local center out- 
ward.” It has come to be accepted as good 
procedure in the teaching of geography to 
begin with the home environment of the pupil 
and then to proceed with county, state, 
national, and world geography. This is in 
accord with the education principle which 
demands that we proceed from the known to 
the unknown. 

The committee’s analogy is not clear with- 
out further quotation from its report. 
“Great literature is the record and. the re- 
kindling of the spiritual experiences of great 
natures,” and “Literature, not being a 
knowledge subject, can not be taught, but 
should be communicated to the student in 
such way that he will experience it rightly.” 

If the writer interprets the committee 
correctly, then to rightly appreciate great 
literature is to have kindled within one’s self 
certain spiritual experiences,—such as those 
of Poe in The Raven, of Bryant in To a 
Waterfowl, or of Shakespeare in his Macbeth. 

The average person is not given to the 
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analysis of his spiritual experiences in much 
detail and is doubtless unable to appreciate 
such masterly analyses of experiences as are 
set forth in selections of this kind because he 
does not recognize in them anything akin to 
his own experiences. He does not “ex- 
perience” the selection rightly because (per- 
haps) his reading has not lead him by grad- 
ual steps from experiences which are easily 
recognized to those that are more obscure 
because of more detailed analysis. This 
must be what is meant by teaching literature 
“from the local center outward”. Great 
numbers of our people love certain old songs 
and poems and stories because the spiritual 
experiences represented therein are set forth 
in a general way only and we can under- 
stand them,—they are rekindled within us. 

Applied to the teaching of literature in 


the schools this would mean that there would 
be a careful selection and gradation of 
material on the basis of the spiritual ex- 
periences reflected therein and the minute- 
ness with which these experiences are des- 
cribed. It would mean, perhaps, more em- 
phasis upon common folk lore selections. It 
would not mean the elimination of the 
classics. The writer believes with the com- 
mittee that, “the transmission of it as such 
(great literature as the record and rekindl- 
ing of the spiritual experiences of great 
natures) is an indispensable factor in educa- 
tion’. For the schools to give up the effort 
to enable our youth to see and appreciate 
what the classics really are would be a cal- 
amity indeed, what the writer is suggesting 
is simply a means to this end. 





SOME ESSENTIALS NECESSARY IN SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


George S. Dick, State Supervisor of Schools 


A complete consolidated school in terms of 
service is a centralized school that brings to- 
gether not only the children of school age, 
but also the people of this area. The build- 
ing is not only a schoolhouse, it is also a 
community house in all that the two words 
school and community imply. 


Its Aims 


As the school it aims to give a twelve 
years’ Course of Study—eight years of 
elementary work and four years of high 
school especially suited to the child and youth 
in a rural environment. This is enjoyed by 
them without breaking home ties while their 
real interest and help continues in the farm 
home. 

A Community Center 

As a community center it aims to give to 
the people the educational, social, recreation- 
al, and economic needs of the community that 
it attempts to serve. The family is a unit 
responsible in the main for the education and 
training of its children. The school is an in- 
.stitution established to supplement the home 
and the church in this most important of 
human duties. It is clear that the school 
must in every way possible strengthen the 
home for this sacred duty—the planning for 
and carrying on its part in the child’s devel- 
opment toward noble, useful, effective man- 
hood, or beautiful accomplished womanhood. 

This result is more nearly secured by 
taking the home with all its interests into the 
school and naturally the school with all its in- 
terests goes into the home. This is illus- 
trated in the proper way of teaching 


especially the vocational subjects and is seen 
in all school activities. The consolidated 
school has succeeded in rendering this ser- 
vice to a marked degree. 

Principles For Establishing 

There must be taxable property sufficient 
in the proposed district to support this kind 
of a schoo] without over-burdening the people 
with taxation. 

There must be people and children enough 
to classify into this kind of a school, ever re- 
membering the changing rural population. 

The larger district must be wisely selected, 
looking to the best interests, present and 
future, of the territory and people who are to 
be left out as well as the territory and people 
to be taken into the new organization. But 
little if any attention should be paid to county 
or to township lines. Wise was the action of 
the state legislature of Nebraska when it or- 
dered the entire state to be districted for con- 
solidated schools. Such a law requires a 
broad forward planning that renders service 
to the whole state and prevents failure many 
times due to more narrow vision and selfish 
local interests. 

The School Center 

The Center, the place for building or 
buildings, should be as near the geographical 
center of the district as possible. Sometimes 
the exact geographical center is not suitable. 
The lay of the land, hilly or level, lakes and 
streams, the present roads and the possibility 
for more and better highways, their direc- 
tion, whether they are parallel or converging, 
must all be considered. The natural tendency 
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of the people to be attracted by market, trade, 
business, post office, store, and boarding 
places for teachers has its advantages for 
school and community centers; many of the 
strongest and best schools have their centers 
in the open country. 

Progress In Other States 


The first consolidated school was organized 
over fifty years ago in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts so it is not a new kind of school 
organization, but a kind that has been tested, 
tried and found efficient. It is most popular 
where it is best known. The Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. two years ago 
stated that about 2,000,000 children were 
being transported from 65,000 one room 
rural schools that had been closed, to 13,000 
ocnsolidated schools found in all parts of our 
country from Connecticut to California, 
from Northern Minnesota and Northern 
Michigan to Southern Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

It is difficult to decide which is the leading 
state in this kind of school service but nearly 
if not all state school officials are as strong in 
its endorsement as is State Superintendent 
P. E. McClenehan, Des Moines, Iowa, in his 
statement July 17, 1922, “No consolidated 
school in Iowa that has been completely or- 
ganized has ever dissolved or gone back to 
the old system. The number of consolidated 
schools has almost doubled here in the last 
three years. Last year we hauled something 
over thiry-five thousand children and had a 
large number of busses and motor transpor- 
tation. We have very few complaints, and 
some of the children are hauled as far as 
eight miles. There is no question but that 
the consolidated school has been a _ very 
wonderful success in Iowa. This is one of 
the greatest educational movements of the 
last quarter of a century, and possibly of this 
whole century.” They have had consolidated 
schools in Iowa for 25 years. 

In Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin consolidated schools are not 
so common, but transportation which is one 
of the most troublesome details of a con- 
solidated school is rapidly increasing due to 
the law that allows transportation to every 
child living over two miles from school. In 
the year ending 1921 this state transported 
5476 pupils and about three times that 
number the past year. 

In place of consolidated schools this state 
has over 600 state graded schools that 
although largely rural do not pretend to give 
full high school privileges, the right of every 
American child. This state has about 80 
union free high schools that are largely rural 
but pay no attention to the first eight years of 
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the child’s school life. These two types of 
schools pay little or no attention to each other 
and fail to work together. The consolidated 
school serves the child through eight years 
of elementary school and four years of high 
school which gives the rural child a com- 
plete high school course before he has to 
leave home to stay over night as far as his 
schooling is concerned. He is thus fitted at 
home for future school work if he wishes to 
attend higher institutions of learning. 

Some parts of Wisconsin are so sparsely 
settled and some of it on account of topo- 
graphy and low taxing value cannot now and 
perhaps never can have the advantages of 
consolidated schools. Three-fourths of the 
state with her abundant wealth, compact 
population, excellent roads, and favorable 
topograhy can very successfully give to her 
people and their children a much better 
public school service through more complete 
organization. 

Specific Cases 

The interest is moving slowly but there 
are places of marked success. The largest 
project is at Institute, seven miles north of 
Sturgeon Bay in Door County, where after 
six one-room districts were consolidated a 
seventh district asked to be taken in. The 
request was granted making an organization 
including 53 square miles, or sections, with 
about 400 children. The fine building now 
in process of construction at a cost of over 
$100,000 is to house kindergarten grades and 
a four year high school. It has every modern 
equipment found in our best village or city 
school buildings, and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy September 1923. The trans- 
portation will be carefully planned and that 
community far famed for its wonderful Door 
County cherries will be far famed for one of 
the most complete consolidated schools in the 
country although she has strong rivals in 
North Michigan on the east and North Min- 
nesota on the west. 

Elk Mound, Dunn County, a complete con- 
solidated school district of about 20 square 
miles or sections gives grades and four years 
of high school, runs seven busses and has 
been in operation two years. The past 
winter during cold weather, storms, and deep 
snow when many of the schools of that county 
were closed due to the inability of children 
and teachers to reach their schoolhouses, the 
Elk Mound seven busses arrived on time and 
that school had an average daily attendance 
of above 95% through the winter months. 

Argonne, Forest County, has a large terri- 
tory, runs 9 busses, and is making a good 
record. Among others doing well are Siren, 
Williams Bay. Places that are organizing 
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the complete type are Prentice, Price County, 
Fennimore and Bloomington in Grant 


County. Other places considering this large 
type of organization are Dousman and 


Waukesha Township, Waukesha County; 
Nekimi Township, Winnebago County ; Rock- 
land, LaCrosse and Monroe Counties; 
Downsville, Dunn County. Each of these 
places will have a fine school if they complete 
what they are planning as conditions in each 
place are favorable for such service. 
Wisconsin’s Needs 

The county unit of organzation is needed 
for better school management. This does 
not mean the abolishing of local districts. 
It gives a larger tax unit for equalizing school 
costs. The present county school committee 
should have its powers greatly extended, 
particularly those that relate to consolida- 
tion. 

School district lines in very many places 
should be changed. Many districts are so 
planned that the taxpayer finds it difficult to 
pay his taxes in the proper school district or 
to send his children to the right school. In 
numerous instances taxes assessed against 
parcels of land in a given district have been 
paid into the treasury of another district. 
Even assessors find difficulty in properly 
assessing land in some school districts. The 
entire state should be districted with future 
consolidation in mind where such organiza- 
tion is practicable, thus planning high schoo] 
opportunities for every child at home. 

A change should be made in the manner 
of forming consolidated schools. Instead of 
requiring a majority vote in each school dis- 
trict, a majority vote of the electors of the 
proposed consolidated district should be re- 
quired ; provided that when a village of more 
than five hundred population, according to 
the last state census, is included within the 
proposed district, the village and the out- 
lving territory should vote separately. A 
majority vote in each of these units should 
be necessary to a consolidation. 

More state aid should be given to con- 
solidated schools. It should be more than 
the amount given to both a state graded 
school and a union free high school when the 
consolidation includes 36 square miles and 
offers four vears of high school. Many com- 
munities would be glad to form such a school 
district if it were not for fear of excessive 
taxes. 

The Future 

As it appears now these changes are nec- 
essary if Wisconsin is to rank among other 
states in this form of school organization. 
Other states have been obliged to make these 
or similar changes in their laws before they 


reached the success they have attained in 
serving their people through school con- 
solidation. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION 

The professional organization of teachers 
in a local association to develop public sen- 
timent in support of education and to co- 
operate in the solution of local educational 
problems; in a state association to develop 
through legislation in the State an efficient 
and adequately supported school system; and 
in a national education association to develop 
and support a national program of education 
including the enactment of the Sterling- 
Towner Bill into law, is now generally rec- 
ognized. The Wisconsin Teachers’ associa- 
tion favors a budget plan for the collection 
and payment of dues in local, state; and 
national educational associations. 

No problem today arrests the attention of 
the public as that of rural education. This 
Association favors the enactment into law 
of a bill providing for a county board of 
education with adequate power in order tl:at 
the children living in the rural areas of Wis- 
consin may be given educational oppor- 
tunities more nearly approaching and, 
eventually, equivalent to the opportunity 
afforded living in the most favored urban 
communities of the State. 

This Association favors the enactment of 
a reasonable law for the consolidation of 
rural schools, based upon an intelligent sur- 
vey of the county providing for some initia- 
tive on the part of the electors in the several 
districts, and so framed as eventually to in- 
clude consolidation for the entire county, ex- 
cept where configuration of the landscape is 
such as to make transportation impracticable. 

We favor a campaign of education for the 
enrousement of the people to such a sense of 
the value and importance of education as 
will elevate the profession of teaching to a 
higher plane in the public esteem, insuring 
higher compensation and more permanency 
of tenure, based on high professional train- 
ing and efficient service, regardless of grade 
taught or position held. To this end, we 
favor a revision of the certification laws of 
the State raising the standards of teaching, 
to provide for four years of training beyond 
high school graduation for Principals of 
graded schools of the first class, principals of 
high schools, teachers of high school subjects 
and teachers of special subjects; three years 
beyond high school graduation for primary 
and grammer grade teachers and for prin- 
cipals of second class graded schools; and 
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two years beyond high school graduation for 
teachers of rural schools. In this interest, 
we applaud the action of the Board of Nor- 
mal Regents in providing for four-year 
courses in the Normal Schools for the train- 
ing of state graded school principals, 
teachers in high schools, and teachers of 
special subjects. We pledge to this Board 
our hearty support for legislation which will 
grant the Board power to confer a degree in 
education to those who have completed four 
years of work beyond high school graduation 
in these schools. 

We favor the establishment of an 
adequate distributable state school fund of 
such magnitudes that all of the communities 
of the state may share in the distribution of 
the revenues gathered by the State for the 
support of its public schools. Education is 
not a local problem only. The less wealthy 
communities of the State should be aided by 
those possessing greater wealth through the 
establishment of such a fund equitably 
gathered and distributed. 

We favor legislation that shall separate 
schools in cities from the political agencies of 
city government and place the educational 
and financial control of such schools entirely 
in the hands of the people through boards of 
education chosen by them. 

To the end that all of the children of the 
State for whom it provides educational op- 
portunities shall be found during the proper 
years, either in the schools which the State 
provides for them or receiving elsewhere, 
during these years, education equally 
thorough and effective for the training of 
intelligent, efficient and patriotic American 
citizens, we favor the enactment of legislation 
that will make such attendance certain. 

We recommend that there be established 
within the office of the Secretary, in con- 
nection with the office of the Secretary, a 
bureau of publicity in charge of some com- 
petent person to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee upon nomination of the Sec- 
retary. This is for the purpose of insuring 
suitable publicity for the facts relating to, 
and the needs of, public education within the 
State. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolu- 
tions, the offices of the Association are 
directed throughout the coming year to use 
every proper effort to bring about the enact- 
ment of legislation as follows: 

1. To establish the county as the admin- 
istrative and taxing unit for the rural 
schools. 

2. To establish a sound and sane law to 
encourage and bring about the consoli- 
dation of rural schools wherever prac- 


ticable. 

. To establish system of certification of 
teachers that shall insure within reason- 
able number of years a qualified and 
adequately trained teacher in every 
Wisconsin schoolroom. 

1. To place the administrative and finan- 
cial control of city school districts en- 
tirely in the hands of boards of educa- 
tion selected by the people of such school 
districts. 

5. To establish an adequate distributable 

state school fund. 

. To establish an effective compulsory 
school attendance law. 

. To establish music and physical educa- 
tion, as required subjects in all of the 
public schools of the state. 

(Signed) 


Oo 


for) 


~] 


John F. Sims 

John Kelley 

John Brown 

Miss Verna LeClair 
Miss Florence Menzel 


A FIT WORD 

The class had been discussing affairs in 
China. A few days later the fate of a man 
who was eaten by his savage enemies was re- 
ferred to. Anxious to enlarge the limited 
vocabularies of the children, the teacher 
asked what name was given to men who ate 
other human beings. 

“Savages” and “maneaters” were the only 
words most of them could give. At last the 
eagerness of a bright-eyed boy indicated that 
he thought he had a better word. He had. 
It was ““Manchus.” 


’ 


It was the first day of school and the 
teacher was taking the names of the children, 
those of their fathers and the business of 
each one. Small Lucy gave her name and 
that of her father, but hesitated and be- 
came silent when it came to his business. 
Urged by the teacher, she blushingly said: 
“He is Aunt Jane that does the woman’s page 
and the beauty column of the newspaper.” 





There is a certain long-suffering father 
whose nerves sometimes give way under 
questions from his talking 8-year-old son. 

“Dad,” said the youngster, just as the old 
man settled down for a perusal of his news- 
paper, “Dad, am I made of dust?” 

“T think not,” responded the unhappy 
parent, “otherwise you would dry up once in 
a while.”—Houston Post. 
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SUMMING UP THE RESULTS OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The one thing that stands out over and 
above all other accomplishments at the 
November meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association is the perfecting of the 
delegate organization, which on January 1, 
1923, comes into legal existence, and will 
administer the business affairs and direct 
the professional policies of 17,500 teachers in 
the state of Wisconsin. 

Taking an aero observation of the whole 
meeting, one is constrained to regret the 
prominence given to the constant quarreling 
in the organization meetings at the expense 
of the higher and greater mission of the asso- 
ciation—the professional field of the teacher. 

It is unfortunate that Milwaukee teachers, 
after having invited the teachers of the state 
to their city, should conduct themselves as 
they did in the organization work. This 
criticism does not apply to all the teachers of 
Milwaukee by any means, but it does supply 
to that group who, with a paid attorney be- 
hind the curtain, attempted to block the or- 
ganization of the state wide association, and 
who apparently did everything to emphasize 
the disagreeable, unfortunate differences 
within the association and allow these to 
dominate over the larger, the better, and the 
greater objects of the meeting—the advance- 
ment of the profession. 

It is fortunate that at every move of the 
belligerents they were downed by an over- 
whelming vote. The threat of the group to 
withdraw from the association does not seem 
to have made much of a disturbance in educa- 
tional circles. 

Those who attended the general meetings 
and the sections reported some most excel- 
lent discussions of the live subjects on the 
program. The Wisconsin hotel lobby, as 
usual, was the center of the crowd between 
meetings, where politics were discussed and 
occasional reference made to professional 
problems. 

President Boyce handled the meeting in an 
admirable manner, and made a good execu- 
tive for the association. There seems to 
have been some criticism of the Friday 
evening meeting, when an unknown person 
was brought on the program and an objec- 
tion made by one section to his appearance. 

The Saturday morning session as might be 
expected in face of Armistice Day and the big 
home-coming event at Madison, was attended 
by only a handful of survivors of the meet- 
ing, and most of these were Milwaukee 
teachers. The policy of the association in 
the future should be not to arrange any meet- 





FRANK S. HYER 
President Whitewater Normal School and President-Elect 


of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


ing on the same Saturday of the great home- 
coming event at the University. 
The Re-Organized Association 

Officers of the new re-organized association 
were elected. The role they will play is im- 
portant, for upon them rests the responsi- 
bility of inaugurating a great movement and 
of so organizing it from the start that it will 
be a success for all time to come. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected to carry on 
this work: President—Pres. F. S. Hyer of 
Whitewater Normal School; Secretary— 
Supt. E. G. Doudna of Wisconsin Rapids; 
First Vice-President—Supt. Lillian Chlou- 
pek, Manitowoc County; Second Vice- 
President—Supt. Chester Newlun, Marsh- 
field; Third Vice-President — Katherine 
Regan of Madison High School; Treasurer— 
Supt. G. F. Loomis, Kenosha. Members of 
the Executive Committee: Supt. Lillia 
Johnson, Eau Claire County; Frank Head, 
head of Commercial Department, Manitowoc 
High School; Supt. Frank Holt, Janesville 
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schools. 

It is important to note that the secretary 
new becomes an all-time man, and after 
January 1st next will be devoting his entire 
time to the affairs of the association, includ- 
ing the editorship and direction of the educa- 
tional periodical to be issued by the associa- 
tion. His salary will be on a par with the 
larger superintendencies of the state. Very 
soon a permanent location for the head- 
quarters of the association will be established. 
Milwaukee and Madison are both mentioned 
for these headquarters. 

It is estimated that it will take about 
$20,000 a year in membership fees to conduct 
the association with any degree of success. 
This money will be used for the payment of 
the all-time secretary’s salary and office ex- 
penses, the publication of the official organ, 
and the conduct of the yearly meeting. At 
the 1922 meeting, twelve thousand member- 
ships were reported at $2.00 each, which 
makes the annual income available for next 
year about $24,000. 

In the election of Mr. Hyer and Mr. Doudna 
as president and secretary respectively and 
in the choice of other members of the 
executive committee, the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin have acted wisely. All of them are in 
the actual educational field, have long been 
acquainted with Wisconsin educational 
affairs, and professionally they are men and 
women of the highest type. The teachers of 
the state may well be at ease regarding the 
outcome of the work of these men and 
women. 





PLANS FOR THE WISCONSIN DELEGATION TO 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 

DENCE MEETING AT CLEVELAND 

Owing to the arbitrary rulings of the 
officers of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, the hotel situation at Cleveland does 
not permit of the get-together spirit of Wis- 
consin educators such as has characterized 
these meetings for the last twenty years. 

On November 21st the Journal sent special 
circulars to the school people of the state an- 
nouncing that after considerable trouble a 
sort of concession had been granted by the 
powers that be, and the Hotel Olmsted 
selected for Wisconsin headquarters. The 
only rooms remaining in this hotel are the 
highest priced ones—double rooms at $5.00 
and $6.00 aday. Weare informed there are 
no single rooms left for anybody who is going 
to attend this convention. 

Special Train 

We have arranged for a special train of 

parlor cars, which will leave Chicago at about 


10:25 Sunday morning, February 25, 1923, 
arriving at Cleveland at 7:00 o’clock. A 
circular letter, with blanks for reservations, 
will reach the Wisconsin school people some 
time in January. 





DEATH BENEFITS FROM THE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND 

It will be very interesting to teachers of 
this state to know something of the actual 
operation of the teachers’ retirement fund 
law. Here are some of the death benefits 
recently determined and ordered paid by the 
Retirement Fund Board: 

G. L. Bowman, Menomonie Training 

I ETRE EE RE 
Walter A. Cheever, Milwaukee 

Noriviah. ..- 
L. D. Harvey, Stout 

Menomonie 
L. W. Briggs, Oshkosh Normal______ 29,10 
R. B. Dudgeon, Madison City 

Schools ___- 17,000 
V. E. McCaskill, Superior Normal___ 7,000 

The large sum paid to the L. W. Briggs 
estate is due to the fact that Mr. Briggs had 
taught in Wisconsin schools and had an 
experience credit of fifty years. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
teachers’ retirement fund is a reality, and is 
worth far more than teachers have hereto- 
fore realized. With the annuity option, and 
with the provision that money paid in will be 
refunded on a 4% compound interest basis, 
the teachers of Wisconsin have every reason 
to be satisfied with such a retirement fund 
law. 





MAUDIE’S EXPLANATION 

The picture was a detail of the famous 
Sistine Madonna, The Cherubs. The com- 
position was Maudie’s. Maudie was of the 
third grade. 

“Cherubs are two little things hanging on 
to nothing with their arms. The cherub’s 
eves is black and their wings is black and 
they haven’t any clothes on. But that don’t 
make no difference because the part of them 
that wears clothers isn’t there.” 





IT PUZZLED HIM 


“She has refused my suit!” the hero on the 
stage exclaimed dramatically. 

“Mother,” loudly whispered a little boy in 
the audience, “what does he want her to 
wear his clothes for?” —Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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E. G. DOUDNA 


In the future history of Wisconsin educa- 
tional development, no man will play a 
greater part than Supt. E. G. Doudna of the 
Wisconsin Rapids schools, who on January 
1st next becomes the all-time secretary of the 
re-organized Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Doudna will have a permanent 
office, probably at Madison; will be the editor 
of the official organ, and will be the per- 
manent man to execute the policy of the 
teachers of Wisconsin. 





—_—_—_—_—_————___—___——__— 








Mr. Doudna is both a normal school and 
university graduate. As superintendent of 
schools at Richland Center and at Wisconsin 
Rapids, he has made a remarkable record. 
As an instructor in English in the Eau Claire 
Normal School, he proved himself a strong 
man in the professional field. His wide 
acquaintance with Wisconsin educators and 
his ability along executive and editorial lines 
means that the teachers of this state have 
every reason to be congratulated on the 
selection of such a man to carry the story of 
their works and deeds to the people of the 
state. 

We predict for Mr. Doudna a most success- 
ful career in this new executive position. 





THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT PEARSE 
Carroll D. Pearse, President of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, has resigned to take 
effect January 1, 1923. 
Some eighteen years ago Mr. Pearse came 
to Wisconsin as superintendent of schools of 
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Milwaukee. For the last ten years he has 
been President of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, and recently has come into conflict 
with the board of normal regents regarding 
the function of his school. 

Mr. Pearse has always strongly contended 
for a college course, and has established in 
the Milwaukee Normal a rather elaborate 
department of Art. The action of the re- 
gents in abolishing this Art school and in 
terminating further college curriculum 
activities is reported to be the cause of Mr. 
Pearse’s resignation. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Pearse will take up work 
with the National Education Association at 
Washington as field Secretary or in some 
other capacity. 





THE ALTERNATIVE 

A colored man named Sam had worked for 
his boss about five years and in that time he 
had just about run things. His good friend 
Ben said to him one day: 

“Now, Sam, you have worked up there and 
made your boss rich. You ought to ask for 
more money, or else you quit. You just go 
up there and tell him: ‘Look here, boss, you 
pay me more or else.’ ” 

Sam tried his friend’s advice while sweep- 
ing the next morning. He began, “Say boss, 
you’ll have to gib me mo’ money fo’ dis job.” 

“Well, Sam, I’ll see about it,” replied the 
boss. 

“See about nothin’ you pay mo’ or else.” 

“Pay more or else? Else what?” The 
boss’s eyes flashed, and his tone was sharp. 

Sam’s eyes blinked as he detected his boss’s 
anger, and in a soft voice he replied, “Else I 
wuck for the same money.” 





Jimmy had a habit of stretching his im- 
agination to great lengths when telling any- 
thing, and after his mother had rebuked him 
several times he began to watch her for signs 
of anger when he had something to tell. One 
evening a vistor from the city came and 
during the evening’s conversation inquired of 
Jimmy: 

“And have you a dog, my little man?” 

“Oh, yes, I gotta dog,” replied Jimmy. 
“T got about the biggest dog in this town. 


' He’s nine feet tall, and he’s six feet wide and 


(just then Jimmy caught his mother’s eye) 
—and he’s four inches long. 





Willie—Paw, what is diplomacy? 

Paw—Diplomacy is the art of backing 
down with dignity after you have gone too 
far, my son. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











It will be 1923 pretty soon! 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to the teachers of Wisconsin! 


Eau Claire normal school has a 100% 
membership of students and faculty in the 
Red Cross organization. 


Telegraph signals from the University of 
Wisconsin station were heard at a radio 
station in the Hawaiian islands recently. 


River Falls normal school is offering even- 
ing library service to the students. This is 
the first normal school to open its library for 
evening use. 


Miss Katherine Conley, superintendent of 
schools, Door county, has announced that she 
will not be a candidate for re-election next 
spring. 


Miss Helen Dickson, high school teacher at 
Hollandale, Iowa county, died November 16, 
after a short illness. Her home was in Wis- 
consin Rapids. 


Miss Nellie Smith, who was a member of 
the teaching staff of the Milwaukee schools 
for thirty-one years died of pneumonia 
November 12. 


Columbus high school voluntarily added a 
half hour to its study period by electing to 
come to school at 8:15 instead of. 8:45 as had 
been the practice previously. 


By voting down the new high school, 229 
to 68, taxpayers of North Milwaukee signi- 
fied their desire to become a part of the city 
of Milwaukee by annexation. 


West Allis has asked for a system of fire 
alarms in its schools. Other necessary 
apparatus for fire prevention has been pro- 
vided but there is a need for the alarms. 


Rhinelander is facing the necessity of 
building more schools or enlarging those 
which it already has as a result of an un- 
usual increase in the school population. 


Principal C. L. Vander Bie, Watertown 
succeeds Principal Barnes of Madison as 
head of the high school principals’ division 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ association. 


Governor Blaine has directed that fines 
amounting to $10,000 imposed upon four 
violators of the prohibition act at Kenosha, 
be collected and turned into the school fund. 


Milwaukee county now has a rural school 
physician. Dr. George E. Dickinson was 
recently appointed to the position and will 
have supervision of the health work in the 
county schools. 


Miss Regina Kohten, county superinten- 
dent of schools of Barren county has re- 
signed her position in order to take a course 
of study at some leading college, probably 
Columbia. 


A $10 prize offered by the committee of the 
dairy products campaign in Manitowoe 
county was awarded to Miss Margaret Mark- 
ham, Manitowoc teacher who wrote a “drink 
more milk” song. 


Superintendent E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin 
Rapids, has resigned his position, effective 
January 1, in order to assume his new duties 
as secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers’ asso- 
ciation at that time. 


The Marinette high school claims the Foot- 
ball honors for the state. The team had to 
go to Toledo, Ohio, before it could be de- 
feated. Michigan and Wisconsin teams were 
outscored in every game. 


C. W. Otto, former superintendent of 
schools, Marshfield, who has held a position 
as secretary of the civic organization at 
Pontiac, Michigan has accepted a similar 
position at Flint, Michigan. 

Students who are interested in high school 
journalism will find many helpful hints in a 
new book written by Professor Grant Hyde 
of the University of Wisconsin entitled “‘A 
Course in Journalistic Writing”’. 

A disastrous fire completely destreyed the 
Racine-Kenosha joint county training school 
located at Union Grove. The new dormitory 
was not reached by the flames which caused 
an estimated damage of $100,000. 

There will be no state champion football 
team this year among the high schools of the 
state according to F. J. Holt of Edgerton who 
is chairman of the board of control. No 
elimination games have been arranged to 
play off ties. 
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The Wisconsin library bulletin issued by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission is 
out. Teacher-librarians of high schools 
ought to find a great deal of helpful material 
in this bulletin. 


Principal W. F. Kruschke of Kewaunee is 
holding a series of all-school spelling contests. 
Each contest has words under one subject 
such as words pertaining to the household. 
The winner will receive an honor pin or 
medal. 


Oshkosh high school boys have a club 
called the “Matt and Mitt” club the purpose 
of which as the name implies is to encourage 
wrestling as a _ scientific sport. Matches 
have been staged and much interest is taken 
in the contests. 


Mayville has voted to expend $200,000 for 
a new high school building which is to be 
erected soon. South Madison, Hayward and 
Mazomanie are also in the ranks of pro- 
gressive towns with modern buildings either 
under construction or planned. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
North Wisconsin Teachers’ association was 
held at Ashland this year. Superintendent 
L. A. Simnicht of Mellen was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Nearly five hund- 
red teachers were in attendance. 


Eau Claire is the last city brought to our 
attention which has introduced the religious 
day school as a regular part of the cur- 
riculum. Milwaukee is considering the in- 
troduction of such a course although no 
definite action has been taken as yet. 


In reading school budget estimates from 
various cities we find the statement made 
that a saving has been effected by reducing 
the teachers’ payroll. There is food for 
thought in the statement. We are led to 
wonder if a real saving has been effected. 


E. O. Hoppe, former supervisor of athletics 
in the Milwaukee schools and now located in 
St. Paul, was selected by the committee on 
appointments as supervisor of physical 
education in the Milwaukee schools to succeed 
George Wittich who resigned in September. 


Twenty-two rural school children of Eau 
Claire county received certificates of perfect 
attendance for thirty-six months or four 
school years. Attendance records are kept 
in the county superintendent’s office for each 
school and certificates and diplomas of honor 
are issued to those in the county who make a 
perfect record. 


Miss Hazel Cull, teacher of the Shady Nook 
school near Waukesha proved herself a 
heroine when she saved the life of a boy who 
had alighted from a wagon directly in the 
path of an approaching automobile. By 
quick action upon her part he escaped serious 
injury. 

According to newspaper interviews given 
out by George P. Hambrecht, head of the 
state department of vocational education, 
after completion of a survey of continuation 
schools of Europe, Wisconsin is one of the 
leaders of the world in this type of educa- 
tional work. 


The Beloit high school will retain its 
R. O. T. C. unit. There was some discussion 
as to the advisability of retaining it because 
of the stand taken by the American Legion. 
The unit was complimented upon its showing 
at its recent official inspection by Lieutenant 
L. J. Williams. 

Health authorities have succeeded in halt- 
ins the threatened epidemic of small pox in 
Ashland county which closed one rural school 
for two months. Miss Ann Manning, nrin- 
cipal of Highbridge school, had a severe 
attack of the disease but is again able to re- 
sume her duties. 

Trophies which New Richmond high school 
boys carried home from Madison at the close 
of the junior livestock show, included $140 
in cash, a gold watch, and two purebred pigs. 
This is considered an unusually good show- 
ing and speaks well for the youthful farmers 
of that community. 


Four teachers in the village of Mercer, 
Iron county, threatened to resign within a 
week unless steps were taken to put a stop 
to the moonshine traffic which was being con- 
ducted openly in the village. Eleven federal 
dry agents were immediately upon the job 
with very satisfactory results. 


Janesville finds itself out of funds and 
facing the alternative of closing school or 
issuing certificates of indebtedness to tide the 
schools over until January taxes come in. 
Banks have agreed to honor the certificates 
so that salaries and other necessary expend- 
itures will be met on time. 


Wood county observed better schools week 
during the month of October which is earlier 
than the time set for national observance of 
better schools week because in rural com- 
munities it is necessary to hold meetings 
while roads are still in good condition. 
Parent-Teachers associations were organized 
and plans for the betterment of the schools 
made. 
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Students of Monroe who attain high 
scholastic honors or in any way bring special 
honor to the school other than through 
athletics will be granted an “M” also if plans 
now being made work out satisfactorily. It 
is thought that these activities should receive 
recognition as well as athletic prowess. 

The eighth grade boys of Calumet county 
are to study land accounts if plans of Miss 
Matilda Horn, county superintendent of 
schools, work out satisfactorily. The Wis- 
consin farm record book is to be the text used 
and the teachers of the county are to be in- 
structed in the best method of using it. 


Green Bay has placed a ban upon frater- 
nities and other organizations and societies 
with limited memberships in high schools of 
that city. This action was brought about by 
the organization of the Alpha Delta Gamma 
Beta fraternity by high school boys. The 
society will not be recognized as a school 
organization. 


State Supt. Callahan has suggested to the 
county boards of Dodge and Jefferson 
counties that they join forces and erect a 
teachers’ training school to take care of the 
increasing need for properly trained rural 
teachers in those counties. A joint school 
will greatly reduce the per capita cost of 
training teachers. 

Principals of the Stevens Point city schools 
were present at a meeting of the Rotary club 
through the invitation of Superintendent 
Snyder and each gave a five minute talk on 
the needs of the school. These talks were 
found so interesting that they are being 
published so that the entire community may 
have the benefit of them. 


High school students of Fond du Lac had a 
surprise at the close of the first six weeks 
period when all excuses for absence sub- 
mitted by them were enclosed with letters 
sent to parents. It was found necessary to 
do a great deal of explaining in some cases 
but attendance records have materially im- 
proved according to latest reports. 


The “Fox River Valley Debate League”’ is 
a new high school organization brought 
about by the withdrawal of Appleton from 
the Lawrence Interscholastic league last 
year. Only the larger cities are included in 
the new debating league. It is thought that 
more enthusiasm can be aroused if the larger 
high schools debate against each other. 


Thomas W. Boyce, principal of the Cass 
street school, Milwaukee, advocates a change 
in the present system of allotments to schools 
under the state aid measure. He believes 


that poor districts should get a larger allot- 
ment than the wealthy ones. He also be- 
lieves that the allotment per child should be 
increased. 

Racine has received a good deal of publicity 
recently because of the fact that three junior 
high schools have been inaugurated and put 
into running order at the same time. Most 
cities think they are doing well to establish 
one school of this type at a time. Educators 
are showing interest in the outcome of the 
policies of the schools. 

Dodge county stands at the top of the list 
of counties in the number of teachers who re- 
turned to the same school for a longer period 
than one vear. Fifty-one teachers of that 
county claim the bonus from the state. 
Columbia county is second with forty-four 
and Manitowoc and Fond du Lac counties 
third with forty-one each. 

110 men employed at the Nekoosa-Edwards 
paper mills are taking extension work with 
the University of Wisconsin. Regular 
classes are held under competent instructors 
and all papers are sent directly to the Uni- 
versity for correction. The expense of the 
course is refunded by the company to each 
employe who completes it. 

Delevan high school has a good idea worth 
passing on to schools that wish to have a 
school paper and still cannot afford to publish 
it monthly. Wrapping paper is used and 
contributions of merit of all kinds are pasted 
upon it. It is called “The Junior Tribune” 
and finds a place of honor in the hallway 
where students and faculty can read it. 


A one room school of which the school 
district may justly be proud has been opened 
in district No. 13, town of Caledonia, Racine 
county. It is called the Edison school. Be- 
sides the regular classroom the school has a 
library, gymnasium or play room in the base- 
ment, modern heating and lighting systems, 
sanitary plumbing, and ample cloak rooms. 


Some unknown public spirited citizen of 
Oshkosh has offered a yearly prize of $25 
called the “R. H. Halsey Athletic Prize” to 
be given to the student who, in the judgment 
of the officials, has the best athletic record 
together with the highest scholastic standing 
made during the four years course. Should 
he maintain an average of 96% the prize will 
be doubled. 


Milwaukee normal school is making a 
strong effort to retain the college and art 
courses which are to be discontinued at the 
close of the present school year. A petition 
was circulated some time ago and presented 
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to the board of regents asking that they be 
retained. The Milwaukee civic council, at 
one of its recent meetings, adopted a resolu- 
tion seeking restoration of the college course. 


It is expected that the state board of voca- 
tional education will ask the 1923 legislature 
to appropriate funds for the adaptation of 
the Stout residence at Menomonie into a 
dormitory for students of Stout institute. 


High school editors met at Madison, De- 
cember 1-2 for the third annual conference 
of the Centra] Interscholastic Press associa- 
tion .There were round table discussions 
and talks by prominent journalists. Jerome 
Bjerke of Stoughton is general secretary. 

At the suggestion of Superintendent 
Potter, Milwaukee teachers have published a 
book entitled “Projects and Games in the 
Primary Grades” with the financial assis- 
tance of the board of education. The book 
contains many games, etc. which the teachers 
have found successful in their work. 


‘Although Miss Ethel Gardner, Milwaukee 
teacher lost out in the first round of the fight 
which she has been waging against recog- 
nition of the offices elected at an unauthor- 
ized meeting of classroom teachers during 


the N. E. A. convention, it is rumored that 
the end is not yet. Court action is threaten- 
ed. 


According to the University press bulletin, 
widows, many of whom are earning a liveli- 
hood by some form of profession or unskilled 
labor, are sending 153 members of the fresh- 
man class to University. Of course these 
statistics do not show how many of that 
number are contributing materially to their 
own support by doing work outside of class 
hours. 


Marinette Senior and Junior high schools 
are perfecting plans for the opening and 
building up of a historical museum. A room 
in the junior high school building is to be 
used for this purpose. Although the country 
around Marinette is rich in Indian and 
pioneer relics there is no public museum 
there and the schools have undertaken to pro- 
vide one. 


Kenosha schools closed for the afternoon 
on October 30 in order that children and 
teachers migh pay fitting tribute to a member 
of the board of education George Wallis, who 
died suddenly. Superintendent Loomis stated 
that such action, although unusual, was only 
right considering the great service which Mr. 
Wallis had rendered the schools during a long 
period in which he took a prominent part in 
school and civic affairs. 


Milton College students have adopted a 
resolution abolishing the freshman-soph- 
omore rush. Contests of an athletic nature 
are to be substituted. Action was brought 
about by the death of Rolland Sayre who 
died from injuries which he received during 
a class contest. Although no blame was 
attached to the students for his death it has 
resulted in a ruling for a milder form of 
contest. 


Marinette schools have acquired a fine 
athletic field through the generosity of the 
Lauerman families who have donated a large 
field in the center of the city for this purpose. 
The city agrees to improve the property by 
the expenditure of an amount equal to the 
value of the gift. A running track, tennis 
courts, and football gridiron are some of the 
things planned for the use of all who are in- 
terested in athletics. 


Leaders in the junior Red Cross movement 
are urging Wisconsin schools to again take 
up the work which has in a great many cases 
been neglected recently. They believe that 
the need for this type of work is as great as 
it ever was and should be encouraged 
throughout the public schools of the state. 
This does not imply that Wisconsin has been 
more negligent than other states but that the 
message comes from Wisconsin headquarters. 


Inauguration ceremonies were held during 
the latter part of October at Superior normal 
school at which time President J. A. Merrill 
was formally inducted into office. Among 
the speakers were representatives of the 
student body, the alumni, the faculty, and the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Merrill who 
has been connected with the school for 
twenty-two years as instructor and vice 
president was the logical choice for promo- 
tion. 


And still the school house vandals are busy. 
A particularly unpardonable piece of depre- 
dation was the breaking of branches from 
two memorial trees planted upon the high 
school campus at Baraboo., It was doubtless 
a case of pure thoughtlessness upon the part 
of the ones who did it but it certainly gives 
just cause for severe criticism because of the 
lack of respect shown those things which 
should be held sacred in the light of what 
they represent. 


At a meeting of principals of high schools, 
state graded schools, county training schools, 
and a few school officials of Polk county 
held at Osceola November 11, plans for a 
permanent organization were made. Prin. 
Lynch of Amery acted as chairman and 
school problems were discussed with a view 
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to adopting uniform regulations regarding 
them. <A_ resolution restricting county 
athletics to basketball and baseball was 
passed unanimously. 


The teacher training department of 
Arcadia high school has begun work upon a 
project which should ke of value to rural 
teachers as well as to themselves. A monthly 
bulletin is gotten out with the aid of the com- 
mercial department. It contains suggestions 
for seat work. language material, helpful 
hints for the library and much material 
which would be appreciated by a teacher who 
is so situated that she is unable to obtain all 
the aids which she needs. 


A very attractive booklet prepared by the 
high school print shop of Marinette, gives a 
history of the public schools of that city 
from their beginning in 1857 in a room in 
the upper story of an old wooden building 
of pioneer days to the splendid new schools 
just opened for use. Three complete build- 
ings connected by an enclosed corridor house 
the high school, junior high school and man- 
ual training shop. The last two buildings 
represents a cost of $295,000. 


Figures show that Wisconsin expended 
over $50,000,000 upon public education 
during the past year according to a statement 
given out by E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of 
the board of education. His report also 
shows that there are 18,000 teachers and 
supervisors in the state and 8,000 school 
plants worth $100,000,000. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
uses these figures to point out the enormity 
of the educational institution and the neces- 
sity for working out methods for improve- 
ment. 

Miss Pearl Richards, Racine teacher, has 
helped to add fame to Racine schools through 
her literary work especially along the line of 
school plays. She appeared upon the pro- 
gram at the Minnesota state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, her subject being ‘Coaching Plays”. 
Two of Miss Richards productions “The Love 
of Whispering Wind” and “Red Bird” writ- 
ten while she was in school have been used 
extensively. She is well versed in Indian 
lore and has a good fund of real information 
upon which to draw which makes her plays 
of much more value to school children. 


A movement having for its purpose the 
observance of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 


January 17, has been launched by the 
national thrift committee. It is desired that 
Wisconsin schools take up this matter. 


Educational papers are preparing material 
for the use of teachers who are unable to find 
sufficient data for their needs. 1923 marks 
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the two hundredth anniversary of Franklin’s 
arrival in Philadelphia and his entrance into 
the field of journalism. For that reason it 
is thought that observance of his birthday 
this year would be especially fitting. 

> 


On November 3, a special visiting day 
progrem was arranged by Miss Laura M. 
Johnston of the Oshkosh normal school 
faculty for the benefit of the rural and state 
graded school teachers of the county. Special 
demonstration classes illustrating methods of 
presentation of various approved forms of 
teaching were conducted by the critic 
teachers. The class periods were limited to 
the short time for recitation which a class 
has in a rural school. County teachers 
gained many helpful hints from the classes 
and sent a resolution of appreciation to Miss 
Johnston and her assistants. 

Salary schedules for teachers for the 
coming vear are being fixed by school boards 
of various. schools. Oshkosh her 
schedule upon the average salary paid in 
American cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. Teachers eligible to the schedule will 
be given $150 as the first step unless this 
would bring their salaries above the new 
schedule adopted. Milwaukee teachers are 
asking anadjustment of the salary situation 
there. It is claimed that much dissatisfac- 
tion is caused by teachers entering the system 
for the first time being given higher salaries 
than some of those who have taught there for 
some time. 


bases 


Rural communities are interested in the 
outcome of a case which has been carried to 
the supreme court of Wisconsin which in- 
volves the question of whether farmers can 
collect pay for transporting their own child- 
ren to school. There is a law which provides 
that a town must provide transportation for 
children of farmers who live two miles or 
more from the town school or provide room 
and board for the children. A school board 
in Dane county declined to pay Asa Illgen $80 
for the transportation of his child on the 
grounds that the conveyance which jhe used 
was not a “proper conveyance” according to 
the provisions of the law. The case was lost 
in the lower courts but he has appealed it. 


A new book “Directing Study” by profes- 
sor H. L. Miller, associate professor of 
education and principal of the Wisconsin 
high school, University of Wisconsin, is re- 
ceiving wide spread attention in educational 
circles because of its departure from the 
usual stereotyped manner of presentation and 
the wealth of material which it offers. Pro- 
fessor Miller does not merely make the state- 
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ment that study should be directed to the end 
that creative thinking will become a part of 
every student’s equipment but he gives 
numerous examples of how it can be develop- 
ed. His suggestions are usable and couched 
in such language that no teacher can say, 
“Tt is too technical”. This book should fill 
a long felt want in the way of helpful sugges- 
tions for directed study. 


“The Rambler” published by Park Falls 
high school students contains twelve pages 
of material. A short original story entitled 
“A Pioneer Tragedy” by Mary Gregory is 
unusually well written and has an added 
element of interest in the fact that it is a true 
story. Other features are original poems, 
school notes, and an editorial on school spirit 
which should at least set the students to 
thinking. Luck high school sends us “The 
Cloverleaf”. We like the manner in which 
material is arranged—all advertisements are 
placed on one page which gives a very neat 
effect to the paper as a whole. There is no 
doubt that this little paper will hold its own 
among the members of the Central Inter- 
scholastic Press association. 


At first glance some teachers might think 
that Miss Mary Goetz, who teaches the school 
at New Munster, Kenosha county, had drawn 
the prize package in the school lottery. Supt. 
Kerwin reports that her school never has an 
attendance of over five and the average is 
about two. For one week she had no pupils in 
attendance and this is not an unusual occur- 
rence. Although the majority of children of 
school age are attending a local parochial 
school the voters of the community decided 
to retain the school and hire a teacher to take 
care of those children who might attend. It 
would be a saving to the community to trans- 
port these pupils to another school but public 
sentiment did not favor closing the local 
school. In the meantime Miss Goetz will 
probably continue to put in her time any way 
she can for the rest of the term. 


The formation of a basket ball league at a 
meeting at Sheboygan this fall has raised the 
question as to the standing of smaller schools 
and their chances for participation in the 
state tournament. Kaukauna officials feel 
that the smaller schools are being squeezed 
out by the larger cities. This ought not to 
be if true. Many small towns turn out ex- 
cellent teams which can hold their own 
against anv team from a larger city and 
should be given a chance to show what they 
can do. It is possible that the length of the 
season will not permit the scheduling of so 
many games and so the larger schools choose 


cities of their own size with which to com- 
pete. Surely some adjustment can be made 
and should be made if a high standard of 
sportsmanship is to be maintained. 


A revised edition of “Our Wisconsin’, a 
history of the state, written by Supt. E. G. 
Doudna, of the Wisconsin Rapids schools, 
has just come from the press. This book 
which aims to portray the striking episodes 
in the development of our state is well 
adapted to the needs of elementary schools 
while adults will find it profitable and enter- 
taining reading not only from a historical 
standpoint but for its story interest. Facts 
are presented in such form that one loses 
himself in the reading and finds himself 
living the days of long ago with Indians and 
pioneers as neighbors, shaping step by step 
the destiny of a state which has fulfilled its 
early promise and become a leader in a 
great union. A book which no Wisconsin 
school shouldbe without. 


An exhaustive report of the activities of 
the publicity committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ association has been submitted 
with the recommendation that the committee 
be dispensed with in favor of a qualified 
publicity agent who will give full time to the 
work. Election of a secretary at the last 
meeting of the association should take care 
of this matter. Tables presenting the 1922- 
23 salary situation have been prepared, to- 
gether with data relating to the teacher 
supply and turnover, publicity work, ete. 
The following figures will give some idea of 
the amount of work which the committee has 
done during the past year. Since the Novem- 
ber meeting, 1921, and up to September 1, 
1922, 13,035 letters, 19,824 pieces of mimeo- 
graph matter, 195,800 news sheets, and 
56,460 pieces of printed material have been 
sent out. 


The senior class of the Barron county 
training school made a survey of the 1922 
graduates in that county with some very in- 
teresting results. In the county there are 5 
high schools, 16 state graded schools, and 
121 rural schools. Of these, all of the high 
schools, 12 of the state graded schools, and 
76 of the rural schools responded to their 
questionaire. The results follow: Of the 
102 high school graduates 48 are attending 
higher institutions and 54 are not in school. 
Of the 54 state graded school graduates, 15 
are attending ninth grade in state graded 
school, 18 are attending high school and 21 
are not in school. Of the 137 rural school 
graduates, 15 are attending ninth grade in 
state graded school, 72 are attending high 
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school and 50 are not in school. These 
figures show some interesting comparisons 
and afford a chance for some valuable follow 
up work in the county. 


The pupils of the Mayville high school had 
a practical lesson in citizenship this fall. 


The pupils had the choice of selecting their 


own political party about a month before 
election. The parties met and elected their 
chairmen and party committees. These 
committees obtained all the political lit- 
erature from the various political party 
headquarters and selected the speakers. On 
election day these speakers presented the 
party issues to the pupils of the school. Then 
the ballot and the process of voting was ex- 
plained. Finally the pupils were given an 
opportunity to vote with regular ballots. 
The election was conducted in a-systematic 
manner entirely by students representing the 
various political parties. It is interesting to 
note that there was not one defective ballot, 
although 75% of the pupils voted for can- 
didates in different political parties. 


High school papers are always welcome 
when they are as interesting as the “C. H.'S. 
Tackler” published by the Columbus high 
school students. It shows painstaking work 
upon the part of the staff and contains school 
news of general interest besides its purely 
local items. This fact has been brought to 
our attention more forcibly because it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find school 
items which are of general interest. Pep 
meetings, mixers, dances, jokes, snake dances 
and the like fill the columns from week to 
week. Of course these are a necessary part 
of every school but cannot be of more than 
local interest. Why not tell us more about 
the new projects which are being worked out, 
the things being done in your school which 
you think will help some other school in its 
problems, the many things being done to 
advertise your school’s scholastic accomplish- 
ments, so that we can help advertise you as 
one of the progressive schools of the state? 


Children of the first district schools, Apple- 
ton, are given a chance to determine their 
own markings by answering a questionaire 
which is given them for the purpose of self 
rating. There are three sections to the sheet, 
one for personal characteristics, one for 
habits of study and the third for activities. 
These sheets are studied by the teachers and 
the pupils rated according to their findings. 
In the seventh and eighth grades three out 
of four teachers must agree before adverse 
criticism of the child is given and in the 
fourth and fifth grades two out of three 


‘others. 


teachers must agree. This is to give the 
child the benefit of any work which he may 
do well as it is found that sometimes a child 
may be poor in one subject and good in 
The third district schools have 
adopted the promotion by subject system 
which is becoming the recognized standard 
for modern schools. By this system a child 
need not repeat all subjects in a grade be- 
cause he fails in one or more. He takes over 
enly the work in which he is deficient. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Junior Typewriting By Elizabeth Starbuck Adams. 
Publishers—The Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.00. 

Junior Highway to English By C. H. Ward and 
H. Y. Moffett. Publishers—Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago. 

Literature and Life Book Two By Edwin Greenlaw 
and Clarence Stratton. Publishers—Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, Chicago. 

The Young Citizen By Charles F. Dole. 
—D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago. 

Everyday Citizenship By Frederick F. Blachly and 
Miriam E. Oatman. Publishers—Charles_ E. 
Merrill Company, Chicago. 

The Land of Health By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. 
A. Winslow. Publishers—Charles E. Merrill 
Company, Chicago. ° 

The Firelight Fairy Book By Henry B. Beston. 
Publishers—The Atlantic Press, Inc., Boston. 

First Principals of Advertising By Wilbur D. 
Nesbit. Publishers—The Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago. School Edition $1.00. Trade 
Edition, $1.50. 

American Ballads and Songs By Louise Pound. 
Publishers—Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago. 
Selections From Lincoln By Harry W. Hastings 
and Harold W. Thompson. Publishers—F. M. 

Ambrose & Company, New York. 

Physics For Secondary Schools By Frederick E. 
Sears. Publishers— F. M. Ambrose & Company, 
New York. 

Introductory French By Walter D. Head. Publish- 

ers—F. M. Ambrose & Company, New York. 


Publishers 





HE WASN’T THERE 


Teacher (to wayward Johnny): Tell me 
what you know about the Caucasian Race, 
Johnny. 

Johnny: I wasn’t there; I went to the base- 
ball game. . 





RIGHT BACK AT HIM 


An opulent appearing man drove up to 
the curb in a car that was not so opulent and 
was accosted by a small boy: 

“Watch yer auto fer a nickel, mister.” 

“Beat it, kid, this machine won’t run 
away.” 

“Naw, -but I could call you when it starts 
to fall apart.” 
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Columbia Records 
will add joy to the 
Christmas celebration 


HIS Christmas will be more Christmasy than any before with a Grafonola 

contributing the well-loved Christmas carols. And when you prepare the 
programs for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays and for Memorial Day, 
what a joy it will be to have your children sing the good old patriotic songs to 
the inspiring accompaniment of Columbia Records especially recorded for this 
purpose. Besides the many special Columbia Records for gala occasions, there 
are suitable selections for every-day school activities—music to keep the spirit 
of happiness alive the whole year round. 


This list of Columbia Records is especially suitable for the holiday season. 


Silent Night. 


\ Nazareth. 
a a ng <n A- Voice of the Chimes 
‘er the Cradle o Oscar Seagl dc b 
Cradle Hymn of the Blessed Virgin f ar Seagle and Columbia aca 


Columbia Miniature Orchestra. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. \ 


Qh, Come All Ye Faithful. (Heading) ) Adeste Fidelis. Howard Kopp. 
Star Spangled Banner. (Ke M 
Aloha on eo Locominantelent for Singing f The Messiah. Hallelujah Cho. 


Col. Ore. Ch. 


Johnny Chuck Finds the Best Thing. 
(Burgess) 


Joy of the Beautiful Pine. (Burgess) ) The Crucifixion—Fling Wide the Gates. 


Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. 
Christmas Tidings—Part 1. \ Columbia Mixed Quartette. 
Christmas Tidings—Part 2. , P 
Compiled and arranged by Charles A. Prince. { Memories of Christmas—Part |. 
Shannon Four, Male Quartette Memories of Christmas—Part 2. 

Prince’s Orcheatra. f 
Silent Night. (Gruber) 
Long, Long Ago. (Bayley) Silent Night. ) 
Tenting To-night. (Kitteredge) r 780 Oh, Come All Ye Faithful. ( A- 1868 


My Bonnie. a. ; i R 
Band Accompaniment for Singing. Columbia Miaed Quartette. 


Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem. A-2391 
While Shepherds Watched. chats 

Columbia Quartette hd Teachers who are unable to secure 

: ’ ' these or any other school records from 

Holy Night, Silent Night. ; \ 79373 local Columbia Dealers may send or- 

Jeanne Gordon. f $1.00 dus direct to far wma 9 Department, 


Oh Come All Ye Faithful. ) pany, 1819 
C: 1 Christmas Mornin ‘ ~~ Broadway, New York City. 


9g. 
Chimes and Orchestra. ) 

















Entrance March, ‘Christmas Tree.’’ (Gade) Literature as listed in the coupon will be 


March from Opus 40, No. 5. (Schubert) gis mailed upon request. 
Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


March trom Opus 27, No. 3._ (Schubert) \ 


Lullaby. (Mozart) : ' 
Cradle Song. (Schubert) \ one, ——_ e. y 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. - A-3095 readway, New York. 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby. f 75¢ Please send me the following free literature: 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. / traded List of Records J 

j i Se ee eee A-2790 Primary Records 0 
Birthday of a King. (Barbara Maurel) \ $1.00 Children’s Songs L) 
Band Accompaniments (1) 
Grafonola Folder 
Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 

















